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Resistance 
in Greece 


Bob Overy writes: Despite the enormous demonstration staged in Athens 
last year at the funeral of ex-Premier George Papandreou, and the 
continuing efforts to organise clandestine opposition, most hopes of unseat- 
ing the Greek junta rest on external foreign pressure levering the NATO 
Colonels out of power. 


Of the two strategies pursued by opponents outside Greece, one—the 

so-called “ political solution ’—looks to a compromise between the military 

regime and the United States, allowing for the King to return and for 

cere oue right-wing politician Karamanlis to come back from exile as Prime 
inister. 


The other, which may loosely be called the “ resistance strategy ”, looks to 
the restoration of full democratic freedoms under something other than 
the junta’s fabricated constitution, but strives equally for foreign backing. 
Andreas Papandreou has united the Centre and Left in the Panhellenic 
Movement (PAK) behind this No Compromise solution. 


Both groups hope that if the United States and other Western countries were 
seriously to demonstrate their disapproval of the junta by cutting off 
military supplies, by operating economic sanctions, and by expelling Greece 
from the Council of Eurape and NATO, then the internal crisis of confidence 
would undermine the regime and the Greek Army would insist on new 
leaders. 


Hunger Strikes on Island of Leros 


That is why all opponents of the Greek regime are looking to the meeting 
of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe in London next } 
Monday, May 5, when a recommendation from the full Council will be | 
considered that Greece should be expelled for breaking the basic provisions } 
of the Council’s Human Rights Charter. 


If the Ministers do not agree to expel Greece, it is possible that Left-wing 
parliamentarians in the Council of Europe will boycott the Council. The 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, and Italian Governments are openly 
hostile to Greece, and 17 out of 18 British MPs of all Parties voted at the 
Council for expulsion. 


On May 4, this Sunday, a mass meeting at the Lyceum Ballroom, Aldwych, 
is to be addressed by leading delegates to the Council of Europe, and will | 
be followed by a march to the Greek Embassy. It need hardly be said how 
much such action encourages people subjected to dictatorship in Greece. 


Resistance there could not be sustained, of course, at the level of open revolt 
which stirred the massive November 3 funeral procession (right) for 
Papandreou. (Our photo is taken from Moment of Truth, an eye-witness 
account published by the Patriotic Front at 6s, and well worth getting.) But 
the movement has thankfully still not committed itself to a planned cam- 
paign of terrorism, let alone civil war. 


On April 21, the second anniversary of the coup, some of the 2,000 or more 
political prisoners staged hunger strikes on the island of Leros and in 
Averoff Prison, bearing witness to the growing co-ordination of opposition. 
The frequent purges in the armed forces and all areas of public life show! 
how uneasy is the regime. 


George Knapp 
and Biafra: an 
introduction 


BIAFRA MONTH starts in Britain this Sunday, 
May 4, with an important demonstration (full 
details, page 4). It coincides with our publication 
of this 12-page Special Issue on British complicity 
with Federal Nigeria. 


It’s based, with some modifications, on three 
chapters by George Knapp that form the core of his 
booklet, “‘ Aspects of the Biafran Affair ”, published 
by Britain-Biafra Association at 2s 6d. 


Our thanks are owed to George Knapp and Britain- 
Biafra for permission to use his material, and also 
to Michael Woolf, who checked Knapp’s original 
draft for accuracy, and identified for us our photos. 


These latter are taken from “ Biafra: Tragodie 
Eines Volkes”’, published in Germany, and now 

rene translated by Nadia Fowler for publication in 
ritain. 


At our request, George Knapp has added a post- 
script that deals with events up to the end of 
March, and specifically the debate on Biafra in the 
House of Commons that same month. 


What you'll find in this issue is the only full-scale 
analysis we’ve had in this country of the economic 
and political roots of British policy in this most 
terrible of civil wars. 
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Her Majesty's 
Government's 
Options—And 
Its Decision: 

Support Lagos 


When the conflict between the newly- 
created Biafran Government and the 
coalition of interests in Lagos speak- 
ing for Nigeria broke into open 
warfare, Her Majesty's Government 
had, at least in theory, the choice of 
three reasonably distinct policies to- 
wards the belligerents: to recognise 
Biafra: to remain neutral: or to 
support Lagos. 


They could have chosen to accord 
recognition to the Government of 
Biafra on the grounds that the 
declaration of this new sovereign 
entity amounted simply to formalising 
a state of independence which had 
in fact existed since August 1966 
when Lt-Col Gowon usurped the 
position of Supreme Commander of 
the Nigerian armed forces and Head 
of the Nigerian State. 


Lt-Col Gowon’s sovereignty extended 
at most to the Northern and Western 
Regions and Lt-Col Ojukwu negotiated 


with him from the beginning as the 
Army’s Chief of Staff ‘and acknow- 
ledged leader of the rebels ”.! 


This situation was made plain in 
January 1967 at Aburi both by 
Colonel Ojukwu and by Colonel 
Ejoor, then Military Governor of the 
Mid-West Region.2 The main argu- 
ment against the adoption of such a 
policy was that the recognition of 
this secession would imperil the 
stability and unity of Africa in 
general, and the rest of Nigeria in 
particular. 


Economic Cohesion ? 


The firm and virtually unquestioned 
assumption that ‘“ balkanisation ”, 
“ disintegration ”, and ‘reversion to 
tribalism’’ would be the inevitable 
and undesirable consequences of a 
successful secession is widely held, 


and not only in British governmental 
circles. 


It is an assumption disturbingly 
similar to the many “outworn 
hypotheses’”’3 which guide  diplo- 
matists and which are coming under 
the scientific scrutiny of behaviour- 
alist students of international rela- 
tions, 


A further argument—of even more 
doubtful validity — which has con- 
sistently been put forward in 
British circles against the creation of 
a separate Biafran State is the 
economic one. It is said that to allow 
the fragmentation of a unified 
Nigerian market with which the 
annual turnover of British trade was 
£170 million+ would be ruinous. 


But even if one were to accept that 
the economic argument should take 
precedence over the vital human 
aspirations and _ interests which 
brought about the act of separation, 


GOGGLE BOX BLUES? 


Adrian 


Maatchell’ s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


BBC’s Panorama shoved out an in- 
vestigation into Pakistani immigrants 
the other night which must have set 
Enoch tingling with gratification. 


The show “ exposed ” immigrants who 
have actually come into England ille- 
gally, immigrants who have cheated 
the Inland Revenue, and immigrants 
who have forged papers. 


* * * 


But it never questioned the basic 
policy that leads to forged papers. 
It acted on the assumption—ironically 
proved by Brecht—that a passport is 
more important than a man. 


It never examined the obvious thesis: 
that it is natural and right that 
people from impoverished countries 
should emigrate to rich countries. 

In some ways it was a supremely in- 
nocent programme. It’s pretty bloody 
funny when journalists start acting 


holy about tax evasion. I don’t think 
they’re any worse than businessmen, 
but when I started work in Fleet 


.Street I was amazed by the expenses 


racket. 


I doubt if many Fleet Street or TV 
reporters clear less than £10 a week 
free of tax in fictional expenses. 
That’s just the small fry. 


Of course, it’s chicken-feed compared 
to tax evasion among those who 
employ accountants who know the 
under-belly of the tax-system. 

It all makes the tax evasion of the 
poor, whether Pakistani or British, 
look pretty puny. 


* * * 


In other ways, the Panorama pro- 
gramme was less innocent. It em- 
ployed a man to pose as a Pakistani 
illegal immigrant. 

He was befriended and supplied with 
false papers. His new friends (fellow- 
Pakistanis) found him a job. 


Why not? I don’t believe in helping 
gangsters or policemen, but if any 
other kind of man asks me for help, 
I believe in trying to give it. 

If his only crime is that he’s in the 
wrong part of the world from the 
bureaucrats’ point-of-view, what’s that 
got to do with me? 

Panorama, in playing this game, was 
paying a man to act as Judas to his 
fellow-men. The grand old game of 
paying the under-privileged to crap 


on the under-privileged—the game 
Enoch plays so slily. 


*% *" * 


Still on the subject of TV, BBC-1’s 
recent documentary, The Diamond 
World, was a long and sometimes 
lying commercial for a very dubious 
industry. 

The commentator told us that the 
price-fixing of the South African De 
Beers monopoly is in the interests of 
the customer, and entirely glossed 
over the vile working conditions of 
diamond-miners. He’d obviously swal- 
lowed every ounce of crap put out by 
the Precious Stones industry. 


Personally, I’m fascinated by pretty 
stones and occasionally collect them, 
somewhat desperately, on beaches. 
But they’re not so good-looking when 
they’re cut into geometrical shapes. 
The sea is a better artist. 


Gems and jewellery have been highly 
esteemed by societies which killed 
people by the thousand. Much has 
been gushed, for example, about the 
brightly-studded gold Easter Eggs 
produced by Faberge for his Czar. 
They were ugly-useless monuments 
to human numbness. 


* * * 


Smart girls who read the TV Times 
will no doubt have already filled in 
the form for joining the RAF. In case 
you missed it, it describes the Royal 
Air Force as “ THE WORLD OF THE 
AEROCRAT ”, 


_ petroleum, 


PORT HARCOURT: Part of the 
complex of Shell-BP’s refineries 
now in Nigerian-held territory. Is it 
in return for oil that we arm the 
Federals and endorse the crushing 
of Biafra? 


it is far from certain that the amount 
of economic cohesion which existed 
in the former Nigerian Federation 
was extensive, or that its preserva- 
tion demanded tight centralised con- 
trol from Lagos. 

Before the discovery of oil, Nigeria’s 
principal sources of wealth were 
within the control of the regional 
Governments. The Northern, Western, 
Mid-Western, and Eastern marketing 
boards each controlled the prices at 
which regionally-produced ground- 
nuts, cocoa, palm kernels, and palm 
oil were purchased from local 
farmers. 


Each region supervised its own ex- 
ports through the agency of a central 
marketing board in Lagos which dealt 
in its behalf on the international com- 
modity markets. In so far as in- 
dustrialisation took place, each region 
was inclined to compete with the 
others. 


When the metal window manu- 
facturers, Williams & Williams, set up 
a plant in the Eastern Region, it was 
not long before Crittall were invited 
to emulate this development in the 
West. Michelin produced tyres in the 
East, Dunlop in the West. 


Petroleum’s Strategic. 
importance 


There is no reason to suppose that 
any freely negotiated economic 
agreement between autonomous 
States within the confines of the old 
Federation would not have resulted 
in as close a trading association as 
had ever been created before, firmly 
rooted in the infra-structure common 
to the former regions and in the large 
volume of inter-regional trade which 
has long existed. 


The _ strategic importance of 
and the insistence by 
Lagos propagandists and by British 
Government spokesmen’ that the 
ethnic character of the areas in which 
Nigerian oil is produced was a sig- 
nificant cause of Biafra’s secession, 
calls for some comment in this 
context. 
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Unlike the proceeds of the produce 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, oil revenue was collected from 
the oil companies by the central 
Government in Lagos which retained 
a proportion of what it received for 
the Federal Exchequer and distri- 
buted the balance to the regional 
Governments, the region from which 
the oil originated receiving the major 
part of this balance. 
The regional origin of Nigeria’s oil 
production was always well known. 
Estimates for the last full year of 
roduction, 1966, were that 65% of 
igerian oil was produced in the 
East, and the balance, 35%, in the 
Mid-West. 
What was not so widely known, since 
no relevance was attached to the in- 
formation in the past, was the ethnic 
character of the location of the 
various oil-fields in the Eastern 
Region. 


Politically Inspired 
Statistics False 


Precise figures for the production of 
each oil-field in barrels per month 
are in the possession of the Ministry 
of Mines and Power in Lagos and 
were given in the past a restricted 
circulation. The three oil companies 
actually producing oil in Nigeria in 
1966—namely Shell-BP, Gulf, and 
SAFRAP—also know these figures, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
British Government have them too. 


Once AE Sie was, by decree of the 
Lagos overnment, divided into 
12 States in May 1967, part of the 
plan was to take into: account the 
ethnic differences among the peoples 
of Eastern Nigeria. 
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NOTE TO 


A “Rivers” State was therefore 
created, but its boundaries were 
drawn so as to include the Ibo town 
of Port Harcourt and the  pre- 
dominantly Ibo Ahoada Division® as 
well as the Ijaw and Ogoni peoples of 
the delta. 


The claim was then firmly made by 
Nigeria’s propagandists, and by the 
British Government, that the Ibos, 
who were neatly confined in the land- 
bound “East Central” State, wished 
through the creation of Biafra to 
dominate the non-Ibo peoples of the 
Niger delta in order to enjoy their 
oil wealth. 


Figures have even been produced 
claiming that 97.3% of the oil pro- 
duction of Nigeria was produced in 
non-Ibo areas.’ 


It would, of course, be embarrassing 
for the oil companies to be asked to 
disprove these ludicrous claims. 
Fortunately, sufficient data concerning 
the production of individual fields are 
available from past editions of certain 
technical periodicals to prove the 
pouber inspired statistics from 
agos totally false.8 
In addition, exact details of the pro- 
duction of each Nigerian oil-fiela in 
the month of December 1966 are also 
in circulation, copied from the 
monthly statistics of the Lagos 
Ministry. These show the following 
production for the month in question. 


Lagos Plays Politics 
With Oil Supplies 


Eastern Region. (1) Aba Province 
(Ibo): 5,194,758 barrels (31.0%). (2) 
Ahoada Division (Ibo): 2,154,230 
barrels (12.9%). (3) Ogoni Division 
and Oloibiri (Ogoni/Ijaw): 3,277,805 
barrels (19.6%). Mid-Western Region 
(both on- and off-shore): 6,119,797 
barrels (36.5%). 

As can be seen, this makes a total 


Nigerian production for December 
1966 of 16,746,590 barrels (100%). 
The attempt of the Lagos Government 
to play politics with oil may have 
been influenced by another factor in 
addition to the actual areas of pro- 
duction. 


One of the major economic links 
which existed between the regions 
was an oil pipeline, 140 miles long, 
through which the on-shore fields in 
the Mid-West pumped their produc- 
tion by way of East Nigerian territory 
to the tanker terminal south of Port 
Harcourt. As soon as the Lagos 
Government launched its attack on 
Biafra, the major means of evacuating 
Mid-Western oil was cut off. 


The permanence of this disruption 
has now been recognised by the Lagos 
Government and by the oil company 
concerned. They are building another 
pipeline, 50 miles long, to connect 
the Mid-Western fields with a new 
terminal which, it was estimated, 
would cost £17 million and be com- 
pleted half-way through 1969. 


Britain Encourages 
Federal Military 


These events have _ themselves 
dictated policy, both in Lagos and in 
London, by making it evident that 
only complete victory, followed by 
the occupation of Biafra and the sub- 
sequent administration of the area by 
servants of the Federal Government 
in Lagos, can result in forging anew 
the economic links which, one by one, 
have been broken apart by war. 


Once the decision to compel the re- 
integration of the East had been 
taken, any compromise which fell 
short of complete victory would leave 
intact a Biafran administration which 
had become increasingly isolated from 
the economy of its old neighbours. 


It follows that any influence which 
the British Government could have 
wielded to preserve some form of 
unity in Nigeria could have been ex- 
ercised only at a time when a political 
agreement on a loose, confederal 
association of the former regions 
appeared to have been reached 
among Nigerians. 


There were two such occasions when 
the undoubted influence of the 
British High Commissioner on the 
Lagos Government could have been 
critical in bringing about a large 
measure of economic unity: in 
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PORT HARCOURT: Soldiers of 
Federal Nigeria driving jeeps and 
Ferret armoured cars supplied by 
Britain. 


October 1966 following the sitting of 
the Ad Hoc Constitutional Confer- 
ence, and in January 1967 after the 
Supreme Military Council had met at 
Aburi.? 


No evidence has yet come to light to 
suggest that the British Government 
made any attempt to persuade 
Colonel Gowon’s advisers, on either 
occasion, to meet the preference un- 
doubtedly expressed by Nigeria’s 
representatives for largely auto- 
nomous regions bound by a central 
Government: with strictly limited 
powers. 


Moreover, there are indications that 
Britain, far from pressing for con- 
stitutional action on the basis of the 
consensus of Nigerian opinion, en- 
couraged the Lagos Government on 
each occasion to threaten the use of 
military power in order to force the 
acceptance by the regions of a strong 
central Government.!° 


It would therefore seem that the 
British Government had, at a com- 
paratively early stage, made its de- 
cision to support the preservation of 
Nigeria as ‘“a_ single political, 
economic, and international unit ”.1! 


British ‘Neutrality’: 
Ridiculous Claim 


In such circumstances, one of the 
options theoretically open to the 
British Government at the outbreak 
of war—namely, the recognition of 
Biatra—can never have had a chance 
of serious consideration. The second 
choice of policy—neutrality—must 
necessarily have been disregarded for 
the same reasons. 


It is axiomatic that once the British 
Government had decided to espouse 
the policy of one faction within 
Nigeria, it had lost any possible claim 
to neutrality towards the armed con- 
flict which was to be fought on the 
very issue Britain had pre-judged. 
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CAN THE LEFT NOW UNITE? 


Anthony Arblaster writes: Everyone 
on the Left is in favour of the unity 
of the Left, in much the same way as 
everyone on the Left is against war 
and capitalism. But does it mean any 
more than that? 


Can people on the Left really agree 

to sink their differences, both of con- 

viction and organisational commit- 

ment, in common action for agreed 

oe or in a single movement of the 
eft? 


Six hundred people met to discuss 
these questions last weekend at the 
National Convention of the Left, held 
in that traditional Socialist sanctum, 
St Pancras Town Hall. 


There was more than one occasion 
when the only ‘appropriate comment 
was the stoical observation of the 
Chairman, Raymond Williams, that 
there is no better way of exposing the 
disunity of the Left than by staging 
a discussion on its unity! 


Takeover Bid 


Communist Party speakers, for ex- 
ample, accused the International 
Socialism group of making a “ cheap 
take-over bid” for the Convention, 
while others suspected that the Com- 
munists were at least equally un- 
likely to settle for unity except on 
their own terms, and some did not 
hesitate to accuse the Communists 
themselves of hypocrisy. 


I think, however, that both the 
organisers of the Convention and 
those who attended it can look back 
on it with a certain measured satis- 
faction. It will, I believe, be seen 
eventually as an important limited 
step towards the building of a united 
Left in Britain. 


Draft Statement 


That it is possible to say even this, 
is a considerable tribute to the 
organisational preparation of the 
Convention, which was excellent, and 
above all, to the superb chairmanship 
of Raymond Williams, who managed 
to combine firmness with fairness and 
patience, and retained the confidence 
of the Convention through every 
storm and strain. 


The Convention achieved, concretely, 
two things. First, it was presented 
with the reports of a number of 
Commissions: on the trade unions, 
the economy, imperialism, race, 
democracy and the State, poverty and 
the social services, education, com- 
munications, and most important of 
ali, organisation and action. 


Discussion of the reports was neces- 
sarily brief, but quite representative 
of a wide spread of opinions, and 
from these was distilled—almost 
miraculously, when you think of 
the disagreements and the shortage of 
time—a “draft statement of issues” 


GRAMDAN TEACH-IN 


Bob Overy reports: Advance pub- 
licity had us half-believing that a 
march in favour of something—that 
is, of non-violence and, specifically, 
of Vinoba Bhave’s Gramdan move- 
ment—would be something new in 
demonstrations. 


But do not be deceived—a walk along 
a road is a walk along a road ... 
and the Gramdan march on April 18 
from Gandhi’s statue to St Martin-in- 
the-Fields was as much fun as any 
other demo where you meet your 
friends and try to avoid having to 
carry a poster. 


The teach-in on Gramdan was some- 
thing new, however, for in the spirit 
of Satish Kumar’s remarkably suc- 
cessful School for Non-Violence, it 
combined informality and a lack of 
structure with information and free 
discussion. 


Geoffrey Ashe briefiy told us about 
his meeting with Vinoba. George 


Clark talked about community action 
in Britain. Donald Groom had us 
wandering across India with Vinoba’s 
travelling “school” vividly  illus- 
trated in colour on a tiny screen. 


An Indian Marxist told us that Gram- 
dan was “a drop in the ocean ” when 
compared with the enormity of 
India’s problems, and that the failure 
of Gandhi’s revolution was the 
failure to raise the Indian masses 
from their sickening apathy. 


This provoked Satish Kumar, a full- 
time worker with the Gramdan move- 
ment, to an exhilarating defence of 
Vinoba’s revolution, grounded solely 
in the people and their voluntary 
adoption of village democracy and 
community control. 


Vinoba had decided not to concen- 
trate on establishing a few model 
villages to demonstrate the viability 
of his project, but had gone out to 
meet the challenge of India’s landless 
with the Gramdan “ typhoon ”. 


BIAFRA MONTH 


Tilbury dockers will be among the 
participants in one of the most 
significant demonstrations against 
British support for Federal Nigeria, 
this Sunday, May 4. 

Organised by the May 4 Biafra 
Action Committee, which comprises 
Young Liberals, and members of 
LSE, as well as representatives of 
the Save Biafra Campaign, the 
demonstration takes the form of a 
march from Grays in Essex to Til- 
bury. 

There will be meetings in both 
Grays and Tilbury, as well as door- 
to-door leafleting prior to the 
action. 

The march is being conducted 
under the banner “No Arms For 
Nigeria! ”"—specifically from Til- 


bury—and is the first British action 
for “ Biafra Month ”’—May being 
the period designated by Action 
Biafra International as a month for 
international action to stop the war. 


MARCH DETAILS: 1 pm. 
Assemble: The Park, Clarence 
Road, Grays, Essex. 3.30 pm. 
Mareh three-and-a-half miles to 
Tilbury. 4.30 pm. Public meeting: 
Recreation Ground, Brennan Road, 
Tilbury. 5 pm. Final assembly. 


NB: Trains to Grays and Tilbury 
leave Fenchurch Street Station, 
London EC3, at five and 35 minutes 
past every hour. 


FURTHER DETAILS: Contact May 
4 Biafra Action Committee. Tele- 
phone: 01-272 5524. 


which was successfully carried 
through the meeting on Sunday 
afternoon. 


Second, and even more important, the 
statement has not been left in a 
total organisational vacuum. At the 
central and national level, the Con- 
vention agreed to the establishment 
of a “Continuing Commission ”, 
representative of all the various 
groupings and tendencies that wish 
to continue participating. 


This Commission will consider the 
document, together with the other 
issues and proposals made at the Con- 
vention itself, and will prepare the 
way for a second convention, which 
is expected to take place sometime 
in the autumn. 


Socialist Advance 


At the local level, the Convention 
committed itself to the creation, 
where possible, of groupings of the 
Left which will bring together, as the 
Convention itself did, people of 
various persuasions, initially for dis- 
cussion and debate, but with the hope 
of uniting in order to wage sustained 
local campaigns on particular issues. 


Some such groupings already exist. 
A few of them are under the auspices 
of the May Day Manifesto, which also 
instigated the Convention itself. But 
others carry no particular label, and 
of course there is no reason why they 
should. 


There is no doubt that such group- 
ings can fill the gap which is left 
when so many local Labour Parties 
have ceased to be active campaign- 
ing Socialist bodies, and when other 
groups connected with particular 
issues, such as CND branches or 
Vietnam Solidarity groups, have also 
faded away. 


It may be that these local groups will 
only be able to keep going on a Iong- 
term basis when a national focus or 
movement has also been created, how- 
ever fragile that might be to begin 
with. 

My own belief is that the Labour 
Party can never now become an 
agency for Socialist advance. As this 
becomes more and more clear to an 
increasing number of people on the 
Left, so the momentum will develop 
which will produce a new Socialist 
movement. This movement may very 
well grow out of last weekend’s Con- 
vention, and its follow-up over the 
next two or three years. 


t 


Biafra is 
far from 
defeat 


Roger Moody writes: Despite the 
Federal Nigerian capture of Umuahia 
last week, Biafra is far from being 
finally defeated. The Biafran reten- 
tion of Uli airstrip and the advent of 
the rains remain far more important 
factors in the war. 


This view is shared also by a Special 
Correspondent writing in the current 
West Africa (‘After Umuahia— 
What? ”, April 26). “So many factors 
must be taken into consideration that 
firm prophecy about the future course 
of the war or about its conclusion is 
impossible”, he writes (emphasis 
added). 

As for the Federal forces, they “ may 
now require one of the ‘pauses’ 
which have always followed their 
capture of a major objective—to re- 
build supplies, re-organise units, and 
re-think tactics.” 


West Africa’s correspondent agrees 
that the capture of the airstrip 
“might be relatively easy ” if Gowon 
had ‘adequate paratroops and air- 
craft”, but ‘‘for ground forces, the 
task is likely to prove far more 
difficult, and the Air Force has never 
shown itself capable of putting the 
airstrip out of action, or of effective 
combat support for ground troops ”. 


Last Monday, April 28, The Times 
carried a leading article more 
sceptical of the Federal military 
success: 


“Lagos naturally is making the 
most of the taking of Umuahia, 
but the real lesson of the past week 
is that it has not got enough troops 
or arms to end the war before the 
rains come.” 


The Times even suggests that, if the 
airlift of arms to Uli is maintained, 
the Biafrans could recapture Umuahia 
during the rains. The recapture of 
Owerri by Biafran forces this week 
underlines this possibility. 
Continued flow of arms to Biafra— 
mainly from French sources—is now 
perhaps the most crucial factor in the 
war. 


De Gaulle’s defeat and resignation 
could. lead to an alteration of policy 
on Biafra. Until that happens, how: 
ever, any forecast of the defeat of 
Biafra is, as I suggested two weeks 
back, highly premature. 


Community Action Walk 


A two-day walk round the “twilight 
areas ” of London is planned by Com- 
munity Action Union, for May 24-25. 
The hope at the same time is to raise 
money for local community action 
groups in the localities, to focus atten- 
tion on these areas, and to generate 
interest among local people in the 
building up of the groups. 

Already work is going on in many of 
the places through which the walk 
will take place. It is hoped that such 
efforts wil be able to continue with 
a greater degree of local involvement 
in its wake. 

There are no plans for collecting 
money on the march. Instead it will 
be raised by the individuals taking 
part getting sponsors, who will 
promise to pay, say, 6d for every mile 
of the 28-mile route completed by the 
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sponsored walker. Get fen sponsors at 
6d a mile, and that would be £7 


raised. 


There will also be carnival floats 
and a steel band. The route will start 
from Trafalgar Square, and pass on 
the Saturday through Notting Hill, 
Kilburn, Willesden and Camden, end- 
ing at the Round House, where those 
taking part will stay the night. 


It’s hoped to pack the Round House 
in the evening for a programme of 
events. Ed Berman of Inter-Action, 
who was responsible for last year’s 
Gulliver Project in Notting Hill, will 
be organising this. 


Sunday’s route will go through Isling- 
ton, Dalston, Spitalfields, Bermond- 
sey, Peckham, and end at Clapham 
Common. 
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Joubletalk—The Systematic 


DECEPTION OF PARLIAMENT 


Whether the decision of the British 
Government to support Lagos was 
reached by the Cabinet after all the 
possible options had been studiously 
weighed, or whether impulsive “ off- 
the-cuff” reactions to unexpected 
events in Nigeria enmeshed the 
Government in an alliance which it 
became impossible to shake off, is a 
question unlikely to be answered for 
some years. 


It is, evident, however, that Her 
Majesty’s Government was committed 
to supporting Lagos from the early 
days of the Gowon regime, and it 
seems further apparent that she had 
every intention of disguising her par- 
tisanship as long as possible. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities, 
Lord Walston was announcing to the 
House of Lords that the Government 
had no intention whatever of inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of 
Nigeria, and had made this “ very 
plain” to “all Nigerian leaders ”.} 


The Government’s attitude was being 
described, as late as January 1968, 
as “exceedingly nebulous”.2 A 
Government spokesman made an 
attempt to clarify this attitude on 
January 25 in the House of Lords. 


In reply to a direct question from 
Lord Conesford, “ Will Her Majesty’s 
Government say whether they are... 
neutral in this war?”, Lord Shep- 
herd, Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Affairs, replied: 


‘“ We are neutral to both sides, but 
there is clearly a _ recognised 
Government in Nigeria... We 
certainly are not helping one side 
or the other.’ 


Four days later, Lord Shepherd was 
reluctantly admitting for the first 
time that the Government felt it 
right that they should continue to 
supply reasonable quantities of arms 
to the Lagos Government.4 


Partisan Policy Made 
Clear At Last 


The guise of neutrality which had 
been painstakingly donned by 
Government spokesmen in Parliament 
became increasingly difficult to re- 
tain. 

On 13 February 1968, Lord Shepherd 
was still stubbornly continuing to 
maintain the charade, but only suc- 
ceeded in emphasising the impossible 
contradiction between neutrality and 
a partisan support for the Lagos 
Government’s political policy. 


“To cut off all supplies [of arms] ”, 
he said, ‘“ would be seen by them [the 
Lagos Government] as an un-neutral 
and one-sided act against them, and 
against our own declared policy of 
support for a single Nigeria ’”’.5 


It was becoming clear to the Govern- 
ment’s advisers that neutrality was a 
word which could no longer be safely 
distorted to describe their attitude 
towards the combatants. 


On May 21, George Thomson, Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth 
Affairs, developed Lord Shepherd’s 
“un-neutral” concept of February 
13 a little further, making it known, 
in answer to a_ supplementary 
question, that neutrality would mean 
supporting rebellion.¢ 


He consolidated this advance in his 
opening speech for the Government in 
the debate of August 27, when he 
Stated: ‘Neutrality was not a 
possible option for Her Majesty's 
Government at that time”’.’ 


& 


The partisan policy of the British 
Government towards the conflict in 
Nigeria was, in this slow and painful 
fashion, finally disclosed in Parlia- 
ment. It was not, however, any direct 
statement by a Minister of the 
Government which succeeded in re- 
vealing the crucial support which 
Britain was affording the Lagos 
Administration. 


Mr Thomson’s avowal that the 
Government had never really con- 
sidered neutrality to be an option 
came as a result of many months of 
largely desultory inquiry in the Lords 
and Commons on the question of 
British arms-supplies to Lagos. 


Firm reports of the continuous, 
clandestine supply of war materials 
to Lagos appeared in the British press 
early in August 1967, only a month 
after the attack on Biafra had been 
unleashed. 


The news of the air-freighting of arms 
and ammunition in the hours of dark- 
ness, and under conditions of top 
security, was first reported on August 
9 in the British press, and it was an 
indication of the secrecy with which 
the whole operation was veiled that 
the report in question came from a 
correspondent in Malta where the 
arms aircraft were refuelling.’ 


‘Defensive Arms’ 


It is also significant that the date of 
this report establishes without ques- 
tion that Lagos was being armed at 
great speed and expense at a time 
when virtually all reports on the 
fighting agreed that the collapse of 
Biafra was imminent, and before 


Biafra’s counter-attack into the Mid- 
West Region put the success of 
Colonel Gowon’s “ police action” in 
serious doubt. 

From this moment on, exchanges be- 
tween the Information Department of 


the Commonwealth Office and Com- 
monwealth correspondents revealed 
a miscellany of “reasons” for the 
arming of Federal forces, all of which 
appeared designed to allay any sus- 
picion that it was Britain’s intention 
to supply Lagos with whatever 
weaponry was necessary to crush 
Biafra. 


Correspondents were told that the 
shipments were merely the execution 
of the “tail-ends” of contracts out- 
standing before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, or that only ‘defensive ” 
arms were being supplied. It is to 
the credit of the British press that 
these explanations were treated with 
the cynicism they deserved. 


Shepherd ‘Explains’ 


The attack on Biafra in early July 
1967 was shortly followed by the 
Commons and Lords going into recess, 
Parliament was not sitting when the 
news of arms shipments was made 
public. 


The Liberal Party, however, protested 
twice to the Secretary of State, and 
the Chairman of the Conservative 
Party’s West Africa Sub-Committee 
made public his opposition at that 
time to arms shipments.? 


Those Labour Members of Parliament 
who then expressed their alarm at 
these developments were evidently 
reassured by their Ministers that it 
was not the Government’s intention 
to help the Lagos Government sub- 
jugate Biafra by force of arms. 


It is, indeed, a measure of the Govern- 
ment’s success in misleading Parlia- 
ment in this respect that no Member 
thought it necessary to question a 
Minister on the specific issue of arms- 
supplies till 29 January 1968, when 
Lord Brockway obtained from the 
Minister of State, Lord Shepherd, 
some inkling of what was going on. 


LAGOS: Harold Wilson talks with 
the Commander of the Third Feder- 
al Division, Colonel Adekunle, 
commonly known as “ Black Scor- 
pion”, during his recent “ peace 
mission ” to Nigeria. In the back- 
ground Lord Hunt. 


Having elicited the usual answer, that 
it was not the Government’s practice 
to disclose details of arms exported 
to other Governments, Lord Brock- 
way put it to the Minister that the 
Government had claimed that only 
“previous contracts and spares” 
would be supplied. 


Lord Shepherd professed to know 
nothing of any such statement, and 
went on to give the following ex- 
planation of why Britain was supply- 
ing weapons to Lagos: 


“. . while we deplore the tragic 
and sad civil war in Nigeria, we 
have been supplying Nigeria with 
pretty well all its military equip- 
ment, and in the present circum- 
stances we think we should con- 
tinue to supply reasonable 
Boar anes of arms to the legal 
overnment of Nigeria.” 


‘Friendly Country’ 


Lord Brockway commented that this 
statement was “a _ very serious 
modification of previous declarations 
by Her Majesty’s Government ”.!0 
From this moment on, Government 
spokesmen in both Houses concen- 
trated on the following arguments in 
order to justify to Parliament the 
arming of the Lagos Government's 
forces by Britain: 
1. That the United Kingdom was the 
traditional supplier of arms to 
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Nigeria, and that it would conse- 
quently be wrong not to allow the 
supply of comparable weapons in 
comparable quantities to continue. 


2. That Britain was obliged to sup- 
port the “legal”? Government of 
a friendly Commonwealth country. 


8. That Nigeria would have bought 
arms elsewhere if Britain had not 
supplied them. 


4. That not to supply arms would 
destroy Britain’s influence with 
Lagos. 


It should be noted that the last of the 
four arguments was not brought into 
play till June 12. Thereafter the “ in- 
fluence argument” began to be 
accorded increasingly greater 
emphasis at the expense of the 
earlier ones. 

The arguments put forward during 
the first 11 months of the war, both 
inside and outside Parliament, had 
this in common: they all stemmed 
from an obligation, legal or moral, to 
allow something to continue which 
had been happening before. 


Government Looks For 
‘Credible’ Answers 


As one might have expected, it was 
the Prime Minister himself who was 
the most lucid exponent of this view 
when, in reply to a question from 
Jeremy Thorpe, he said in the House 
on May 16: 
“We have continued the supply— 
not the Government. I mean that 
we have allowed the continuation 
of supply of arms by private manu- 
facturers in this country exactly on 
the basis that it has been in the 
past, but there has been no special 
provision for the needs of the 
war.”11 


No statement could better have 
illustrated the pristine apologetic pre- 
pared in the early days of the war to 
which Lord Brockway had referred 
in the House of Lords on January 29. 
It was an apologetic designed to fit 
a policy of neutrality, of non- 
interference in an internal Nigerian 
dispute. 


It is, perhaps, superfluous to examine 
at any length these original argu- 
ments put forward in favour of 
supplying Lagos with its weapons, but 
a brief comment on each may be 
appropriate in so far as they illumine 
the difficulties which the Government 
had in finding credible answers to 
the questions of Members of Parlia- 
ment at that time. 


The theme underlying these early 
arguments was, as has been said, one 
of “obligation”. But the claim that 
there was some obligation on the 
part of the British Government to 
supply arms to the “legal” Govern- 
ment of a friendly Commonwealth 
country begs a series of questions, the 
most obvious among which is the 
legality of the Government concerned. 


It is indisputable, however, that the 
obligation was not a legally enforce- 
able one, and that if any obligation 
existed at all, it was a moral one. It 
would follow that a moral obligation 
should have been supported by moral 
arguments. 


If such exist, however, they have not 
been presented with any cogency by 
the British Government, nor have 
they been found compelling by the 
Governments of Canada, Australia, or 
any other Commonwealth country, 
none of which supplies arms or diplo- 


matic support to what must equally 
be to them a “friendly Common- 
wealth Government ”’. 


“We have”, said Mr Wilson in the 
House of Commons on May 16, “ con- 
fined our supplies to the traditional 
arms supplies which would have been 
bought elsewhere if we had not sup- 
plied them ”’.\2 The Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, speaking in the Lords debate 
on August 27, made the appropriate 
moral judgment on this least attrac- 
tive of the Government’s original 
arguments for continuing the supply 
of arms to Lagos, as follows. 


Stewart Takes Refuge 
In ‘Tradition’ 

“It is the same as saying that if some- 
body is going to supply the arms in 
any case, why not we? But unless you 
are going to insist that the purpose 
for which they are going to be used 
contains no evii—and I do not see 
how you can say that—then this is 
an argument that no honourable 
Government can use, for it is the 
classic self-justification of the black 
marketeer, the looter, and the drug 
pedilar. 


“A burst of 9 mm bullets in an 
African stomach is an evil thing any- 
way you reckon it, and if we send 
those bullets from England knowing 
that they may be so used, then that 
particular share in the general evil 
is ours, and that share is neither 
diminished nor magnified by a hair’s- 
breadth by the likelihood that if we 
did not send those bullets they would 
be sent by somebody else.’’!3 


But the most important and fre- 
quently recurring argument was that 
Britain, as “the traditional sup- 
pliers not only of arms, but of military 
training to Nigeria ”’,}4 could not dis- 
continue the supply of these goods 
and services without jeopardising the 
“defence arrangements” of Nigeria. 


On 22 April 1968, Lt-Col Odumegwu 
Ojukwu, commenting on the state- 
ment in question, said that between 
1964 and 1966 “the only supply of 
military equipment that came to the 
then Nigeria [from Britain] were 12 
Ferret cars and two Saladins, with a 
further order of four pending de- 
livery right up to 1966 ”. 

During that period Colonel Ojukwu 
had been Quartermaster-General of 
the Nigerian Army, and he knew 
“that Nigeria stopped the purchase 
of rifles and machine guns from 
Britain when Nigeria signed a con- 
tract with a German firm of Fritz 
Werner in 1964 for the construction 
of the munition factory in Kaduna 
(Northern Nigeria) ”. 

He stated that Nigeria bought its 
recoil-less rifles from America, sub- 
machine guns and rifles from Italy, 
light machine guns from Germany, 
105 mm _ howitzers from Italy, 
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81 mm mortars from Israel, and boots 
and equipment from Germany. 


This authoritative statement from 
Nigeria’s first Quartermaster-General 
which, at the time of writing, has 
been public knowledge for over six 
months, would appear to make non- 
sense of the British Government’s 
frequently reiterated statement that 
Britain was the “ traditional” arms 
supplier to Nigeria. 


In particular, it casts the gravest 
doubt on the persuasive argument 
which Michael Stewart put forward in 
the Commons on 12 June 1968: 


“... it would at any rate have been 
wrong at the outset of the secession 
for us to have cut off supplies com- 
pletely from the Federal Govern- 
ment. That would have been to 
have said to a Government, in 
effect: ‘We have put you in a 
position where you are very heavily 
dependent on us for the instru- 
ments of power. Now when you are 
faced by a challenge to your 
authority, we will put you at a very 
serious disadvantage.’ 


“At that time, supplies from this 
country accounted for 75% of 
Nigeria’s supplies of arms from all 
sources. The proportion of current 
supplies which we provide is, of 
course, very much less than that.’6 


At a later date!”? the Government 
was estimating the proportion of 
current supplies at 15%. 


It is perhaps just possible to reconcile 
the British Government’s two separate 
estimates (75% at the time of 
secession and 15% currently) with 
Colonel Ojukwu’s statement. During 
the years 1964 and 1965, and right 
up to the end of the first military 
Government under Maj-Gen Ironsi, 
it would seem clear that Britain had 
been replaced as a supplier of the 
needs of the Nigerian Defence Min- 
istry in every category with the excep- 
tion of armoured cars. 


Substantial Increase 
In Arms Supplies 


Apart from Colonel Ojukwu’s state- 
ment regarding Nigeria’s sources of 
weapons for her Army during this 
period, it is generally known that 
Britain had ceased to have any role 
in the equipment and training of the 
Nigerian air force. In addition, 
Nigeria’s major naval expenditure 
was on a modern frigate bought from 
Holland in 1966. 

We also have a firm figure for the 
total cost of military aid which 
Britain gave Nigeria during the 
course of the financial year 1965-66, 
and this amounted to £68,000.18 The 
figure is derisory compared, for ex- 
ample, with the cost of British 
military aid to Ghana during the 
same period—£928,000!9—or, indeed, 
compared with the £430,000 which, it 
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was estimated, the new offices of the 
British High Commission in Lagos 
would cost.20 


It would, consequently, be stretching 
credulity to the limit to accept that 
during the whole of 1964 and 1965, 
and right up to the accession of 
Colonel Gowon to power in Lagos in 
August 1966, Nigeria, ‘“was heavily 
dependent on us... in all her de- 
fence arrangements ”.2! 


However, even in the period im- 
mediately preceding the beginning of 
confrontation between East Nigeria 
and the new Government in Lagos, 
the supply by Britain of 12 Ferret and 
six Saladin armoured cars, to equi 
one arm alone of Nigeria’s small 
standing Army of some 8,000-strong, 
could be represented, by a deft 
presentation of statistics, as a fairly 
substantial proportion of the value of 
the Nigerian my’s peace-time re- 
equipment programme. 

It would further seem reasonable to 
suppose that during the first 11 
months of Colonel Gowon’s military 
regime, Britain’s supply of weapons 
had been substantially stepped up in 
accordance with a decision by the 
Government to support Lagos in her 
efforts to force East Nigeria’s sub- 
mission. 


Britain’s Estimated 
Share Untrue 


In these circumstances, Michael 
Stewart’s estimate of 75% at the time 
of secession indicates a very sub- 


stantial increase in arms-supplies 
from Britain, __ particularl as 
Nigeria’s truly “traditional” sup- 


pliers of the preceding period— 
namely, America, Germany, Italy, and 
Israel—presumably continued their 
deliveries at least till the outbreak of 
open warfare. 


The 75% figure, indeed, becomes even 
more impressive when one takes into 
account a delivery to Nigeria, just 
prior to secession, of Panhard 
armoured cars from France. The 
number of these vehicles, which were 
reported to be in transit to Lagos 
in May 1967, was 50. 


It can therefore be assumed that the 
high cost of these 50 French vehicles 
forms part of the balance of 25% 
which was left to other suppliers 
after Britain had taken her 75% 
“lion’s share” of Nigeria’s military 
re-equipment bill immediately prior 
to the war. 


In the light of these indications, it 
becomes a little more difficult to 
reconcile the estimate of Britain’s 
share in Nigeria’s current military 
expenditure with the truth. 

The 15% figure (on the assumption 
that it is a percentage based on the 
value of Nigerian purchases) could. 
however, conceivably be credible in 
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the light of Soviet salés of jet fighter 
and bomber aircraft which, though of 
a type considered obsolete by the 
USSR in any context but an African 
one, certainly represent a high 
proportion of the cost of Nigerian 
weaponry. 

It is equally clear, however, that 
these aircraft do not constitute a 
militarily significant element in the 
war. There is no report of their 
having been used to any military 
effect against the Biafran Army in 
the field: their operation against the 
civilian population, which has been 
widely reported in the press, is 
politically counter-productive, having 
the effect of strengthening the Biafran 
will to resist: finally, they have failed 
to fulfil the one role which the Lagos 
Government presumably expected of 
namely the prevention of 
military supplies reaching Biafra. 


Ilrrefutable Facts 


Whatever “percentages” may have 
been produced in Parliament to give 
the impression that Britain is fulfilling 
a minor role in enabling the Lagos 
Government to pursue its attempt to 
subjugate Biafra, certain facts are 
irrefutable. 

First, in supplying the Nigerian Army 
with what Sir David Hunt, Britain’s 
High Commissioner to Lagos, des- 
cribed as the bulk of the weapons in 
its hands,22 Britain’s responsibility 
for what the Lagos Government does 
with these weapons is fully engaged. 


Second, with country after country 
reaching the decision to stop their 
supply of arms to Nigeria, Britain’s 
role in continuing to send arms has 
become increasingly vital. 


Third, whatever may be the true per- 
centage of Britain’s supply of 
weapons to the Nigerian Army as 
opposed to their Air Force (a per- 


centage which can only be arrived at 
accurately with full access to the files 
of Nigeria’s Ministry of Defence) it 
is a percentage based on a total value 
commensurate with a ten-fold in- 
crease in the size of Nigeria’s 
“ traditional’ peace-time Army, and 
with a liberal expenditure of am- 
munition which has bemused even 
those war correspondents with Viet- 
nam experience. 


Fourth, in affording the Lagos 
Government a _ continuing legal 
source of NATO-pattern FN auto- 
matic rifles, mortars, artillery, and 
armoured cars, the Government is 
giving Lagos every encouragement to 
fight the war to a bitter and bloody 
finish, an encouragement which 
would be singularly lacking if Lagos 
were obliged to compete with Biafra 
for the limited arms and equipment 
available from private ‘“ black- 
market” dealers. 


Soviet Weaponry 


No attempt has been made by the 
British Government to secure the 
agreement of the Soviet Union and 
any other supplier of military equip- 
ment to Nigeria to operate a ban on 
supplies to both sides. Even if such 
an approach were made to the Soviet 
Union and were to fail, the task of 
having entirely to ial her Army 
with Soviet weapons would be so ex- 
tensive and costly for Lagos as to be 
impracticable in the midst of military 
operations. 


It would seem evident, therefore, 
that the British Government has no 
intention whatever of discouraging 
the war-effort of the Lagos Govern- 
ment. The consequences of this policy 
are so grave that a close examination 
of its motivation is essential. 


A few hours before the Earl of 
Cork and Orrery painted to the House 
of Lords his vivid picture of the use 
to which British arms were being 
put in Biafra, George Thomson in 
the Commons was placing the British 
Government squarely behind the gun 
firing the bullets. 


“ Neutrality was not a possible option 
for Her Majesty’s Government”, h 

said. And he had already defined the 
issue in which his Government had 
taken sides: “ The central issue about 


which the war is being fought is that 
of unity or separation.”23 


It was his opinion that the Lagos 
Government was prepared to be 
“accommodating” on the constitu- 
tional form through which unity was 
to be interpreted, and he even men- 
tioned a degree of confederation.?4 


Yet throughout his and his colleagues’ 
many lengthy accounts of the ex- 
changes between the two parties to 
the conflict which preceded the war, 
never once was it admitted that the 
East Nigerian Government con- 
tinuously pressed for a confederal 
association of Nigerian States which, 
had it been accepted by those in 
power in Lagos, would have achieved 
a greater element of true unity than 
could ever be imposed by force. 


No one can doubt that the British 
Government was fully aware of ex- 
actly what took place during both the 
Ad Hoc Constitutional Conference in 
Lagos in September 1966 and at 
Aburi in January 1967: all that can. 
and should, be questioned is the ex- 
tent to which Ministers have been 
adequately ‘‘briefed” on these two 
historic occasions by their perman- 
ent advisers. 


The debates which took place in both 
Houses on 27 August 1968 were sig- 
nificant because the Government, for 
the first time, allowed Parliament a 
clear insight into its policy. This 
had not in any way changed, but the 
mask dropped sufficiently on that 
day for Members to see plainly what 
Britain’s intentions really were. 


Propaganda Game 


Thomson stated the issue at stake 
and confirmed bBritain’s lack of 
neutrality. It had suddenly been made 
clear to Parliament that Britain had 
unequivocally taken sides in one of 
the most lethal local wars in history. 


If any doubts remained in the minds 
of Members, William Whitlock dis- 
pelled them in his closing speech for 
the Government. He talked out the 
final 32 minutes of the debate with 
the most partisan exposition of 
another Government’s propaganda 
that the House of Commons can ever 
have heard. 


Interrupted 19 times by Members, he 
attacked the Biafran Government’s 
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MID-WEST REGION: Federal sol- 
diers retreating across a bridge at 
the time of Nigerian withdrawal 
from the Mid-West in August 1967. 
Already Britain’s commitment to 
the Federal regime was beginning 
to harden. 


Overseas Press Service and_ its 
Geneva agents, and accused Members 
of gullibility. With embarrassingly 
clumsy sophistry, he explained to the 
House that the final offensive against 
Biafra, which had been personally 
and portentously announced by the 
Nigerian Head of State to all those 


' Members who had watched television 


the previous night, was not, as Gen- 
eral Gowon had actually said, the 
final push, but simply “the con- 
tinuing preparatory operations . . . 
for a final... push”,25 and he read 
from his copious notes most of the 
Lagos Government’s war-propaganda 
claims which have 1one since been 
shown to be deliberately misleading 
or patently untrue.26 


Sheep’s Clothing Slips 
Off Wolf’s Back 


Some four hours earlier in the Lords, 
Lord Shepherd had been reading ex- 
actly the same brief. A comparison 
between the Hansard Official Reports 
for August 27—for example, Whitlock 
in the Commons, Columns 1523 and 
1524, and Lord Shepherd in the 
Lords, Columns 691 and 692—reveals 
that the Government unleashed its 
attack on..the Biafran ‘“‘ propaganda 
machine” in precisely the same 
words in both Houses. 


In the midst of this undisguised pro- 
Federal apologetic, Dame Joan 
Vickers, evidentiy startled to see the 
sheep’s clothing slip from the wolf’s 
back, interrupted Whitlock to ask: 


“Tn his opening remarks the Secre- 
tary of State said that the British 
Government would be neutral. 
Does the Hon Gentleman think 
that his speech is following the lead 
given by his Right Hon friend? ” 


Whitlock was quick to reassure her. 
What his Right Hon friend had said 
was that the Government in this 
situation could not be neutral.27 


But it was too late for Members to 
voice their opposition. There was no 
way in which Members could force 
a vote: the rules governing the de- 
bate had been agreed in a Motion 
carried the previous day. It was in 
vain that Sir Douglas Glover pro- 
tested on a point of order that when 
the House had reached that decision 
the day before, it had no idea of the 
sort of arguments the Government 
would make.28 


While the war continued to claim its 
thousands of daily deaths, Members 
must have dispersed till October with 
the certain knowledge that Nigeria’s 
attempts to crush Biafra had Britain’s 
full support. 
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British Policy: ‘Unity’ At Any Cost 
WHY ? 


What reasons were sufficiently grave 
to lead Britain to pledge her support 
for a Government formed in Lagos in 
August 1966 by the chosen leader of 
partially successful mutineers? 


It is evident that the British Govern- 
ment’s advisers considered the 
sovereignty of Lt-Col Gowon’s Govern- 
ment sufficiently doubtful to require 
that a decision should be made 
whether or not to accord it recogni- 
tion. On this decision depended the 
likelihood of the regime gaining 
acceptance in the world at large. 


No such doubt had existed following 
the earlier, unsuccessful mutiny in 
January 1966 which resulted in the 
rump of the constitutional civilian 
Government of Nigeria inviting the 
General Officer commanding the 
armed forces to assume supreme 
power. 


In answer to a question in the House 
of Commons on 25 January 1966, the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Affairs made it clear that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not con- 
sider a formal act of recognition of 
General Ironsi’s Government to be 
necessary.! 


The position after the July 29 mutiny 
the same year, which resulted in the 
murder of the Supreme Commander, 
was different. No semblance of 
legality attached to the Government 
in Lagos, and not only did this self- 
appointed Government have no 
authority or control over the Mid- 
West and Eastern Groups of 
Provinces, but there was also serious 
doubt as to whether the mutinéers 
would claim sovereignty over the 
whole of Nigeria. 


British Commissioner 
Preserves ‘Unity’ 


The leader of the mutineers pro- 
claimed to Nigeria on 1 August 1966 
that the basis for unity was no longer 
there, and it was generally known 
that the objective of the Northern- 
inspired mutiny, in the event of the 
putsch failing to gain ascendancy over 
the whole of Nigeria, was to declare 
the secession of the Republic of the 
North from the Federation.2 


It is, in this context, significant that 
Dr Eni Njoku, Chancellor of the 
University of Nigeria, Nsukka, and 
leader of East Nigeria’s delegation to 
the Ad Hoc Constitutional Conference, 
reported to me a conversation he had 
had with the then British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Francis Cumming- 
Bruce, when the latter visited the 
East before his departure. 


1 Arthur Bottomley, Commons 
eal Report, 25 January 1966, 
vol 21. 


2 Geoffrey Birch and Dominic St 
George, “Biafra—The Case for 
Independence ”, pp 9 and 10. 


3 “The tone and wording of the 
broadcast strongly suggest that its 
vital passages had been re-written 
at the last moment: that it had 
originally heralded a more drastic 
change than merely a return to 
the federal system. The way he 
led up to his point suggests that 
he had heen intending to 
announce _ secession.” Walter 
Schwarz, “ Nigeria”, p 210. 


Sir Francis confirmed to Dr Njoku 
that when it had become evident to 
him that Lt-Col Gowon intended to 
announce, in his broadcast to the 
nation of August 1, the dissolution of 


the Nigerian Federation, he had man- 


aged to persuade Colonel Gowon to 
strike out of his speech the actual 
words announcing dissolution and had 
thus succeeded in preserving the 
unity of Nigeria. 

Students of the history of this period 
have often remarked on the manner 


in which the portentous opening 


passage of Colonel Gowon’s speech 
appears to be preparing his listeners 
for a sad and irrevocable announce- 
ment, and that the lack of any such 
climax in the text results in bathos.3 


Lagos: Permanent 
Civil Servants 


Exceptional though such an interven- 
tion by a diplomatic representative 
in the affairs of a country to which he 
is accredited may seem, an initiative 
at that time by Sir Francis could well 


have been the immediate cause of | 


setting British policy on a course from 
which it would become increasingly 
difficult to deviate, and which would 


lead Britain to become inextricably : 


allied to individuals in Lagos who 
were less and less willing, as events 
proceeded, to sacrifice their own per- 
sonal interest in the survival of a 
powerful central Government. 


The permanent civil servants in 
Lagos, whose ambition would have 
been seriously curtailed by the trans- 
ference of important legislative and 
executive responsibilities from the 
central Government to the regions, 
had every reason to welcome the in- 
fluential assistance of the old colonial 
master in maintaining the unity of 
Nigeria and the continuance of their 
positions of power in the Federal 
capital. 

This alliance was significantly rein- 
forced when it was realised that the 
Hausa-Fulani-inspired and -organised 
mutiny had placed at its head a leader 
from a minority tribe in the North. 
and that between 70% and 80% of 
the infantrymen under his command 
also came from the Middle Belt—that 
is, from Northern minority tribes with 
a long tradition of resisting the dom- 
ination of the Hausa-Fulani hegemony 
in Nigeria’s Northern Region. 


Organisation Plus 
Military Might 


The organisational ability of the de- 
regionalised civil servants in Lagos, 
combined with the military might of 
the Middle Belters, was an alliance 
which the British Government must 
have deemed invincible. In military 
occupation of Lagos and Western 
Nigeria, and sitting astride the 
North’s communication with the sea, 
it was not surprising that this 
coalition of interests in Lagos should 
be backed by Britain’s High Com- 
mission to win “ hands down ” in any 
confrontation with the East Nigerians 
who, with all their concentrated 
talent, were without weapons or 
trained infantry, and were dependent 
on Lagos for their tele-communica- 
tions, foreign exchange, and overseas 
representation. 


It must have been clear to the British 
High Commission in Lagos that any 
attempt that might become necessary 
to force East Nigeria to submit would 
be preferable to the uncertain situa- 
tion that might have resulted from 
allowing the regions to draw, perhaps 
irrevocably, apart. And it might have 
been excusable in terms of real- 
politik for Britain to have been per- 
suaded to take this view in August 
1966 


But after nearly two million East 
Nigerians living outside their region 
had a month later been hounded, with 
appalling injury and loss of life, from 
their homes and livelihood, and after 
Nigerians representative of all areas 
had twice agreed on a loose associa- 
tion of autonomous States, the de- 
cision for Britain to press home this 
policy regardless of the cost in human 
lives and misery must rank as com- 
plicity in one of the major crimes of 
modern history. 


Whatever the reasons underlying the 
British Governnment’s assessment of 
the viability of Colonel Gowon’s re- 
gime, the decision to favour any 
governmental vehicle by means of 
which a strong unity could be 
achieved was deep in the bones of the 
British policy-makers in Lagos and 
Downing Street. 


The creation of colonial federations, 
designed to bind together the diverse 
peoples governed from London, was a 
fervent act of faith among the post- 
war civil servants who had inherited 
an Empire together with instructions 
to dissolve it. It was an act of faith 
more often than not devoid of reason. 


Considerable support for the closest 
form possible of unitary Government 
often came from the intelligentsia of 
the areas to be united, most of whom 
shared a feeling of intellectual revul- 
sion for what they felt to be the 
primitive atavism of their own, separ- 
ate cultures. 


Federalism: Britain’s 
Persistent Prodding 


But it is extremely doubtful if any of 
the federal groupings in the new Com- 
monwealth would have been formed, 
or indeed seriously considered, with- 
out Britain’s persistent prodding. The 
measure of Whitehall’s success in 
Federation-building is that none of 
their creations has survived in the 
designated form. To quote R. L. Watts 
(New Federations, Experiments in the 
Commonwealth): 


“As the creator of the colonial 
federations, the imperial Govern- 
ment retained the right to dissolve 
them, and in practice has actually 
agreed in five instances to the seces- 
sion of territories.” 


British Government 
Fights By Proxy 


They accepted the secession of 
Nyasaland from the Central African 
Federation: the Cameroons from 
Nigeria: the Cayman Islands from 
the West Indian Federation: Jamaica 
from the same Federation (after 
Jamaica’s Prime Minister had recog- 
nised that there was no legal right to 
secession): and, significantly in the 
light of what was to happen in 
Nigeria, they accepted the Muslim 
League’s demands for partition in 
1947 when it had become apparent 
that a united India would not be im- 
posed except at the cost of a major 
civil war. 

But while the British Government was 
prepared to allow the “ balkanisa- 
tion ” of the Central African and West 
Indies Federations, and permit the 
“fragmentation” of the old Indian 
Empire rather than take respon- 
sibility for “a major civil war”, it 
has proved determined to fight by 
proxy one of the most deadly civil 
wars in history in an attempt to 
preserve the unity of a Nigeria that 
it was responsible for creating. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S PEACE NEWS: 
Allen Skinner on Socialism and Bar- 
bara Castle’s White Paper on Indus- 
trial Relations. 

VOLUNTEERS WANTED 
to help pack Peace News 
on Wednesday nights 
and Thursday mornings 


5 CALEDONIAN RD N1 
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‘IT’ is raided: 
police seize 
private letters, 


box numbers 


The offices in Endell Street, London, 
of International Times were raided 
on Monday afternoon this week by 
a party of seven Scotland Yard 
detectives. They took away files, 2,000 
copies of the last six issues, and over 
60 letters addressed to box numbers. 


The raid was made with a warrant 
under Section 3 of the Obscene Pub- 
lications Act, and came as a result of 
complaints about the paper’s small 
ads, and pressure from MPs of both 
parties who strenuously object to IT 
making its columns available for 
lonely homosexuals. 


“We aren’t particularly worried for 
ourselves”, said Peter Stanstill of 
IT. “We regard this aspect of the 
paper more as a service than any- 
thing.” 

What is really disturbing—and this 
is true, no matter what anybody may 
think of the advisability of publishing 
such ads—is the fact that there seems 
to be nothing to protect people who 
have advertised with box numbers, or 
written to box numbers, from being 
placed on police records, and made 
open to police investigation involving 
perhaps relations and employers, 
even if they have not in fact been 
guilty of any crime. 


France was for long a despotism 
tempered by epigrams.—-Thomas 
Carlyle, The French Revolution. 


Help us with 
Special Issue! 


Peace News has campaigned on the 
war in Biafra for 18 months, for 
an end to arms supplies, for relief 
operations, for negotiations. Ten 
thousand Peace News _ readers 
could do far more than we’ve man- 
aged so far. At least together we 
could inject more truth into the 
situation. 


You could begin now—by sending 
10s for 20 copies (that’s half price) 
of this issue, and getting them to 
people who may respond. And you 
could help pay for the extra cost 
involved. (To go from eight pages 
to 12 costs us £50 more.) 


We are wasting your time, and our 
own, if we can’t convince you that 
this paper’s words must be trans- 
lated into your actions—the simple, 
crucial actions of speaking to 
people’s consciences, of opening 
their minds, and of sending us 
funds so that we can get on with 
waging together our war on war. 


HARRY MISTER 
Letters back next week—Eds. 


NOW THE NAILING OF O'NEILL 


Kevin McGrath writes: The fall of 
O’Neili demonstrates what has been 
clear all along. The Unionist Party is 
not going to be tricked into granting 
reforms that it sees as threatening 
its grasp on power. 

No matter that O’Neill’s face-lifting 
reforms carried no such danger, but 
rather represented the one tenuous 
hope for defusing the coming ex- 
plosion. 


No matter that ‘“‘ one-man-one-vote ” 
by itself could easily be reduced to a 
formality by adroit gerrymandering, 
and in any case could never seriously 
endanger Unionist control where it 
really mattered. 


Faced with certain defeat by the 
Unionist Council next Monday, O’Neill 
pulled out. James Chichester-Clark, 
by resigning last week over the 
timing of ‘“ one-man-one-vote ”, im- 
proved his own credentials. 


By resigning, Chichester-Clark also 
gave himself some chance of spiking 
Brian Faulkner’s guns, just when it 
looked as though the latter’s gamble, 


of resigning back in January and 
simultaneously calling for firm gov- 
ernment and the granting (eventu- 
ally) of ‘‘one-man-one-vote ”, would 
succeed. 


All the newspaper rhapsodies over 
the sincere-upright-liberal-minded 
O’Neill have been totally irrelevant. 
It makes no difference whether he is 
an honest or a brave man, or a dis- 
honest and timid one. 


There was never any prospect that 
O’Neill could, even if he would, grant 
any major reforms that would go 
any way at all to satisfy the demands 
of the people roused from despair by 
the Civil Rights movement. 


No Policy Change 


Whether the new man js Brian 
Faulkner, James Chichester-Clark 
(my guess) or some dark horse (Basil 
Kelly QC?) the policy will be the 
same: minimum reforms, balanced 
by increased repression, and con- 
ditioned by the need to keep the 
Westminster Government sweet. 


British planes for Vietnam? 


The Daily Mail Transatlantic Air 
Race between New York and London 
(May 4-11) is being used by the RAF 
as a stunt to help sell 100 British 
Harrier jump-jets (worth £80 million) 
for service in Vietnam. 


One RAF Harrier will be taking part 
in the race in each direction. Last 
Monday, April 28, one of these made 
its first Atlantic crossing, being 
delivered to the Floyd Bennet Air 
Base in America, where it is being 
parked till the race, in the care of 
the USAF. 


Meanwhile, the Belfast-based firm of 
Short Brothers & Harland (controlled 
by the Westminster Government) is 
making strenuous efforts to sell up to 


200 Skyvan short take-off transport 
aircraft to the US Defence Depart- 
ment, which would then hand them 
on to the South Vietnamese Air Force 
and Army. 


These would replace obsolescent 
American C-47 and C-119 aircraft 
used at present. The Skyvans can 
carry 16 paratroops or 5,000 Ib of 
cargo apiece. 


A spokesman for Short Bros was 
quoted in last Sunday’s Observer as 
claiming that the hoped-for sales 
would be solely for US military forces 
and “not necessarily for use in 
Vietnam ”. But he went on to confirm 
that three weeks ago a South Viet- 
namese team of civilians had visited 
the Belfast factory. 


AID SHIP SAILS SOON 


Roger Moody writes: The MV Eduard 
Schupp sails for Sao Tome next week 
with 1,500 tons of supplies for Joint 
Church Aid’s work in Biafra—more 
than half of which was contributed 
by British groups. 

The “Biafra Aid Ship” appeal, 
launched two months ago by HELP 
Magazine and Peace News in London, 
and University and Peace Action 
groups in Bristol and Liverpool, 
raised more than 200 tons above the 
target (600 tons). 

This was because of the purchase of 
500 tons of salt by the Bristol group 
—a commodity priced at nearly 
£50,000 a ton in Biafran-held 
territory. 


The aid appeal was almost a disaster. 


Last week, the ship’s scheduled stop 
at Bristol had to be cancelled, and 
the free services of dozens of Bristol 
dockers turned down, because only 
40 tons of supplies had been collected 
for loading at the port from London 
and the West Country put together. 


Now the local organisers are 
seriously considering an extension of 
the appeal to cover yet another ship, 
sponsored by Ireland’s Joint Biafra 
Famine Appeal. 


Joint Church Aid estimates that 
22,000 tons of food will be required 
in Biafra between May and August, at 
the airlift’s current capacity. The 
direct British contribution, via the 
MV Eduard Schupp, is therefore not 
a negligible one. 


SQUAT BEGINS 


Squatters struck south of the Thames 


IN BATTERSEA 


these on the following day, and 


for the first time last weekend, when. evicted the advance-party which was 


the South London Squatters occupied 

two houses in Bullen Street, Batter- 

sea. They moved in two families from 

squalid Battersea Bridge Buildings, 

Ae Council’s homeless 
ostel. 


In Ilford, where last week three 
squatter-occupied houses were re- 
captured by Redbridge Council 
bailiffs in dawn raids, and subse- 
quently wrecked, the London Squat- 
ters took over another three houses 
last Sunday. 


But Council bailiffs broke into two of 


making the houses ready for families 
to move in. As a result, Ron Bailey 
was arrested, and charged with steal- 
ing a bailiff’s hammer and breaking 
the terms of his bail. 


This bail followed his arrest—along 
with others, on the previous Tuesday 
—for-calling on Council officials and 
complaining about the evictions. He 
had been charged under the all- 
purpose Metropolitan Police Act, and 
one of the terms of bail was that he 
should not go within 100 yards of a 
Council official. All cases have been 
adjourned till May 29. 


It’s only too easy to see why, in the 
circumstances, the idea of West- 
minster taking over and_ ruling 
directly takes on an added attraction, 
as the best choice of an appalling 
bunch. Bernadette Devlin, MP, was 
guoted in Tuesday’s Irish Press as 
saying that this was probably now 
“the best idea”. 


But the central fact remains that the 
only solution to the ills of Northern 
Ireland must be an end to political 
polarisation on religious grounds. And 
this need not, to begin with, even 
involve an end to religious bigotry, 
but merely a recognition of a com- 
munity of interests in other impor- 
tant matters. 


This can only be achieved by sus- 
tained and intensive work on a local 
level, concentrating on the jobless- 
ness and bad housing conditions 
suffered by the poor of all religions. 


Direct rule would do nothing, of 
itself, to bring this nearer, but would 
provide yet another emotive and 
divisive issue, and would ensure that 
Northern Ireland would continue to 
be misruled even if a new unity of 
the poor and exploited, transcending 
religious divisions, were to be 
achieved. 


Rent-Rates Strike 


In this context, the action of tenants 
at Mill Row in Armagh this week— 
declaring a rent and rates strike 
against their slum landlord, and 
against the Council which has 
neglected to provide them with basic 
services—is significant. 


The tenants concerned are Catholics, 
gerrymandered into the Rural 
Council’s jurisdiction. But the land- 
lord they are up against is a Catholic, 
and one of their main complaints is 
that he removed slates from empty 
houses next-door to occupied ones, 
as a result of which water leaks into 
the latter. After removal, he donated 
the slates for the use of the local 
Catholic Church. 


It is also significant that, in Belfast, 
the People’s Democracy is actively 
engaged in door-to-door leafleting in 
Catholic areas, urging people not to 
see the conflict in sectarian terms, 
and not to take out their grievances 
on ordinary Protestants. They point 
out that this can only help the 
Unionist Establishment. 


London PD 
is set up 


A London People’s Democracy has 
been set up: it held its first fairly 
minor demonstration outside the 
Ulster Office last Friday, April 25. 


Police and newsmen (who had come 
along in the hope of _ seeing 
Bernadette Devlin) stood by slightly 
bemused as a 20-strong picket turned 
into a fairly disorganised pavement 
debate on future action in true PD 
style. 


A congress to try and involve Left 
and radical organisations and in- 
dividuals in a wider support cam- 
paign for the struggle for civil and 
social rights in Ireland, North and 
South, is planned for the near 
future. 


A weekly newspaper The Northern 
Informer, price 1s, has been estab- 
lished. Available from: Housmans, or 
John Gray, Flat 7, 258-60 Coldharbour 
Lane, London SW9. ; 

(London PD contact: Janet Wilcox, 
103 Balham Park Road, London 
SW12.) 
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POSTSCRIPT/MARCH 1969: MORE DECEPTION 


BRITAIN DEMANDS 
FINAL SOLUTION? 


One of the most remarkable aspects 

of the debates in both Houses on 

August 27 last year was the revela- 

ation of the British Government’s 
artisan support for the Lagos 
vernment, 


Despite the unconvincing attempts by 
William Whitlock to mask the im- 
minence of the Federal Army’s final 
assault on Biafra, it is undeniable 
that the Government then knew of 
the massive build-up by Colonel 
Adekunle’s Third Division. 


It is now equally evident that British 
intelligence had by that time re- 
ported the defection of Biafra’s 
principal arms carrier, Hank Whar- 
ton, which was to result in Biafra’s 
supplies of arms and ammunition 
being cut during the very weeks in 
September when Adekunle’s forces 
were to drive northward to capture 
Aba and Owerri. 


Position Clarified 


Her Majesty’s Ministers probably felt 
that they were unlikely to be faced 
with another full-scale debate during 
which Members on both sides of the 
House would again insist that Britain 
Should cease supporting Nigeria’s 
efforts to crush Biafra. 

But, by October, Biafra’s supply lines 
had been re-opened and Adekunle’s 
attack had been held. 


On March 13 this year the Govern- 
ment faced another challenge to its 
Nigeria policy in Parliament. During 
the early months of the war the 
Government’s attempt to conceal 
British partisanship had resulted in 
nebulous, ill-defined, and  contra- 
dictory arguments being put forward 


to defend the supply of British 
weapons to the Lagos Government. 


But it had now become clear that we 
had taken sides, and the arguments 
for our having done so had finally to 
be stated with clarity. 


An Ageing Lion? 


It was no longer sufficient to say that 
because we had supplied arms in the 
past, it would not be fair to cut these 
supplies off when they were most 
needed. So the obligations on Britain 
to supply the Lagos Government with 
the means to defeat Biafra were now 
stated by Maurice Foley with unmis- 
takeable clarity. 


“We”, he said, “are the former 
colonial power. We have links extend- 
ing over 100 years. We have 16,000 
of our people in Nigeria, great in- 
vestments, and much trade of enor- 
mous mutual benefit to Nigerians and 
curselves, We could not avoid in- 
volvement: we had no other hon- 
ourable option.” 


Could this be the ageing lion baring 
its neo-colonialist teeth? Could a 
Labour Minister on the threshhold* 
of the 1970s really believe in such 
Palmerstonian sentiments? 


(We created Nigeria, he was saying: 
we have a lot of our chaps doing a 
lot of business there, and we must 
continue to reap the harvest of 100 
years of colonial rule: therefore the 
only honourable course is to protect 
our material interests! ) 


Or were these arguments cynically 
produced simply to impress certain 
Opposition back-benchers who might 
otherwise have voted against the 
Governmen:? 


There can be no doubt that certain 
Opposition members were, indeed, 
impressed by these material consid- 
erations. They were also quite 
evidently impressed by the threat of 
a Soviet take-over in Nigeria. 


“ A situation ”, said Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, “in which Nigerians would be 
forced to look to Communist Russia 
as the sole champion and sole friend 
of all Nigerians, is not one which 
anyone can contemplate without dire 
foreboding.” 


Yet Sir Alec argued cogently in 
favour of Britain moving in the 
Security Council an international ban 
on arms from all countries outside 
Nigeria. “It will probably be 
vetoed ”’, he said, “but if it is, why 
not expose the position? ” 


The Foreign Secretary stonewalled 
dourly. Such a “mechanism”, he 
stated, “would be extremely un- 
attractive to the participants [in the 
war] and to African countries who 
feel that the proper regional organ- 
isation is the Organisation of African 
Unity ”. 


Stiff Opposition 


Since the Biafran Government has 
repeatedly urged United Nations 
action and expressed its agreement 
in principle to a total arms embargo, 
Mr Stewart was presumably referring 
to the Lagos Government’s strenuous 
opposition to a United Nations 
initiative to damp down the war by 
banning arms from all sources. 


He had, however, already made it 
clear that international agreement to 
ban arms would be bound to fail. “ We 


ORE/MID-WEST: Nigerian soldiers 
fighting with British small-arms. 


know the Russian view ”, he insisted, 
“which is that they are prepared to 


+ go on supplying in all circumstances ”, 


The reason why the Government is 
unwilling to test Soviet determination 


been suggested. 

As long ago as August 27 last year, 
in the House of Lords, Lord Brock- 
way had mentioned “ consultations ” 


: with ‘Ambassadors in London, 
representing Governments who are 
continuing supplies”, which had 


given him “a completely different 


, Impression from that which has been 


given by the Front Bench, that other 
Governments who are_ supplying 
arms would not be prepared to enter 
into consultation and agreement with 
the British Government if our 
Government would stop its supply 
of arms to the Federal Government.” 


British Urge Quick 
Military Kill? 


The British Government was, of 
course, fully aware that Lord Brock- 
way was referring to a meeting he 
had had with the Soviet Ambassador. 
What the Soviet Ambassador had 
said to Lord Brockway was subse- 
quently reported by Agence France 
Presse (Figaro, 13 December 1968) 
who quoted Lord Brockway as having 
repeated the Ambassador’s assurance 
that Russia would stop all arms 
supplies to Nigeria if Britain and 
other suppliers to Lagos also 
stopped. 

On March 17 this year The Financial 
Times reported another indication 
that Russia, far from being keen to 
encourage a military solution, was 
actively trying “‘ to secure a political 
settlement acceptable to the Biafran 
leadership’ and had proposed to 
“high-ranking Biafran officials” a 
compromise which “ would fall short 
of full Biafran sovereignty, but would 
leave security arrangements under 
Biafran control and_ give’ the 
territory a certain international stand- 
ing.” 

These indications may amount to no 
more than a Russian bluff, but 
Britain’s refusal to call this bluff in 
the Security Council strongly suggests 
that it is Britain that is insisting on a 
final military solution of the Biafran 
problem. 


Stewart States His 


‘Moral Case’ 


Whatever the fears of Soviet infiltra- 
tion in Nigeria, whatever the merits 
of the material considerations 
candidly expressed by Maurice Foley, 
Michael Stewart took pains to state 
in his closing speech for the Govern- 
ment that moral considerations took 
precedence: 
“The House knows that I have on 
other occasions taken the view that 
there are circumstances in which 
it is entirely right for a country 
to say: ‘We must push our 
economic interests aside because 
there are overwhelming moral con- 
siderations.’ 
“ But in this case, who can say that 
it is axiomatic that it is morally 
right to cut off arms supplies from 
a country facing a rebellion of this 
disastrous character? It is not 
axiomatic and I do not believe it 
to be true.” 
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As this is a free service, we reserve the 
tight to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers 
(and secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified 
or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


3 May Saturday 


LONDON W1. 7.10 pm and 9.10 pm. Han- 
over Grand Film Theatre, Hanover Street. 


Film show: ‘' Face to Face ’’. Tickets 10s 
and 15s (ine membership) from: Collet's, 
66 Charing Cross Road, London WC2. 
TEM 6306. London Group for Democracy 
in Greece. 


MILITARY 
SOLUTION ? 


*x from page 10 


It is on this moral judgment of the 
Nigerian political and constitutional 
situation that the Government must 
rest its case for supporting the Lagos 
Government in its attempt to crush 
a “disastrous rebellion ”. 


It has now even become clear that 
what the British Government regards 
as a “ political solution” is the suc- 
cessful defeat of secession followed 
by the re-integration of the Biafran 
preps in the Nigerian Federation. As 
tewart puts it: 


“This, I think, is what many Hon 
Members mean when they speak 
of a political solution, that while the 
Nigerian Government are in our 
view right to resist secession, they 
must seek a political settlement, 
that is, a federal structure of such 
a kind that none of the peoples of 


4 May Sunday 


LONDON, 9.30 am. Assemble Kew Green 
for Sponsored Walk over the 18 bridges of 
the Thames for International Voluntary 
Service. Sponsorship forms from: IVS, 1 
Macklin Street, London WC2. 

LONDON. 3 pm. Lyceum _ Ballroom, 
Junction Strand and Aldwych. 
(Stations: Holborn, Strand, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross). Mass meeting, 
followed by march, ‘ Expel 

Junta from the Council of Eu 
Speakers include: M. Van 0 
Dutch MP, Karl Czernetz (Austria), Pro- 
fessor Vegleris (previously University of 
Athens). Sam Silkin, MP, Joan Lestor, 
MP, Melina Mercouri will lead the march 
to the Greek Embassy at 5.30 pm. Greek 
Committee Against Dictatorship: 60  Tot- 
tenham Court Road, London Wl. 


LONDON NWI. 7.30 pm. Unitarian 
Church, Hoop Lane, Hendon CND meeting 
with Unitarian Church members on 
nuclear disarmament and religion. 


LONDON WCI, 3 pm. Attic, 6 Endsleigh 
Street. London PPU Youth Association. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Arts Lab, 182 
Drury Lane. Lectures 69. Jay Landesman: 
“Deep Shallowness and Advanced Fool- 
ing Around."’ 


Nigeria can say that they are un- 
fairly deprived of opportunities for 
their own development and their 
own culture or the opportunity to 
play their proper part in Nigeria 
as a whole.” 
Stewart’s implication is clear. The 
Lagos Government is right to resist— 
that is to say, put down—what is 
claimed to be a rebellion, and the 
Biafrans must be forced to re-enter a 
federation in which their develop- 
ment, their culture, and the role they 
would play is to be secured by the 
very Army which was the instrument 
of the deliberate and planned mas- 
sacre, mutilation, and deprivation of 
so many of their people in 1966. 


Civilian Ibos Killed 
By Corps D’Elite 


The salient facts of the destructive 
events of 1966 must be well known 
to the British Government’s per- 
manent officials, and if they have 
failed to brief the Cabinet fully and 
accurately, the heaviest of respon- 
sibilities rests on them. 


Wole Soyinka 


CIVILIAN AND 
SOLDIER 


My apparition rose from the fall of lead, 
Declared: “I’m a civilian! ” It only served 

To aggravate your fright. For how could I 
Have risen, a being of this world, in that hour 
Of impartial death! And I thought also: nor is 
Your quarrel of this world. 


You stood still 


For both eternities, and so I heard the lesson 

Of your training sessions, cautioning: 

Scorch earth behind you, do not leave 

A dubious neutral to the rear. Reiteration 

Of my civilian quandary, burrowing earth 

From the lead festival of your more eager friends, 
Only worked the worse on your confusion, and when 
You brought the gun to bear on me, and death 
Twitched me gently in the eye, your plight 

And all of you came clear to me. 


I hope some day, 


Intent on my trade of living, to be checked 

Yn stride by your apparition in a trench, 
Signalling: I am a soldier! No hesitation then, 
But I shall shoot you clean and fair 

With meat and bread, a gourd of wine, 

A bunch of breasts from either arm, and that 
Lone question—Do you, friend, even now, know 


What it is all about? 


5 May Monday 

LONDON, 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Satish Kumar on the Politics 
of Non-Violence, London School of Non- 
Violence. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Open Meeting. Chemical and Biological 
Warfare Action at Porton. CBW Group 


6 May Tuesday 
LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Gete St Martin- 


in-the-Fields. London School of Non- 
Violence. 


7 May Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King 
Street. Leicester Project: libertarian peace 
action and discussion. 


LONDON WII. 8 pm. The Crypt, 242 Lan- 
caster Road. Music/poetry theatre, with 
audience participation. Adm 2s 6d 


8 May Thursday 

LONDON NWit. 7.30 pm. Unitarian 
Church, Hoop Lane, Chemical and Bio- 
logical Warfare Teach-In. Professor 
Patrick Wall. Simon Blake, Rev Hardman 
pea Synagogue. Hendon Group 


The present administration in Lagos, 
which it is claimed has the right to 
resist a Biafran rebellion, is itself the 
product of a mutiny in the Nigerian 
Army on 29 July 1966. Successful 
rebellions are generally accorded 
recognition, however distasteful, un- 
constitutional, and illegal the rebel 
regime which has come to power. 


But the rebellion which resulted in 
General Gowon forming his Govern- 
ment in Lagos was never more than 
partially successful. It was a rebellion 
that never succeeded in governing 
Eastern Nigeria, the region which de- 
clared itself the independent Repub- 
lic of Biafra. The sovereignty of the 
rebel Government in Lagos was never 
at any time, recognised by Colone 
ee East Nigerian administra- 
ion. 


The war that the Lagos Government 
unleashed on Biafra in July 1967 is 
the attempt to complete an unsuc- 
cessful revolution, and the armed 
conflict which has now been raging 
for 21 months is without doubt a civil 
war. Until Biafra is over-run, and 


_until the Lagos Government has 


pacified and efiectively administrates 
the former Eastern Region, the civil 


war will not be finally won and Gen- 
eral Gowon will not have completed 
the revolution of 29 July 1966, 


In the meantime, the process of 
“ pacification ” and “ effective 
administration ” is to be undertaken 
by forces, the corps d’elite of which 
is composed of those professional 
soldiers, mainiy from Northern 
Nigeria, who murdered some 200 of 
their Eastern comrades-in-arms in an 
attempt to achieve power over all 
Nigeria and who, in September and 
October 1966, at a time when they 
were acting as the ultimate guardians 
of law and order, were reported by a 
great many reliable witnesses to have 
joined in the mass murder of civilian 
Tbos and other Easterners resident in 
Northern Nigeria. 


None of these members of the corps 
d’elite of the Federal Nigerian Army 
has been punished for these crimes: 
not a single charge has been brought 
against any one of them. 


Most Lethal Civil War 


in Modern History 


Yet these are the men who, in 
Michael Stewart's view, deserve our 
support in resisting a disastrous 
rebellion. These are the men he is 
content to see act as the instrument 
for constructing a State in which 
there will be “a proper place for 
the Ibos ”. 


It is clear, unfortunately, that the 
British Government has deliberately 
chosen to ignore the bulk of the his- 
torical evidence, evidence repeatedly 
put before them not only by East 
Nigerians and Biafrans, but by a host 
of British civil servants, missionaries, 
and teachers from East Nigeria whose 
views on the region in which they 
served are worthy of respect and 
whose motives are beyond reproach. 


By ignoring their evidence, and form- 
ing a judgment exclusively on the 
basis of the Lagos Government’s case, 
as presented by the British High 
Commission in Nigeria, the British 
Government has actively encouraged 
the prosecution of one of the most 
lethal civil wars in history. 


Nigerian poet rots 
in a Federal jail 


Wole Soyinka, world-famous playwright, lies incommunicado in 
a Nigerian prison today, or in an unmarked grave. 


Soyinka, a Yoruba and not a Biafran, had the misfortune to be a 
poet, and so, by that curse, a prophet of the tragedy his country 
was to face. In 1967 he wrote, as quoted in Time Magazine: 


“Every Ibo—man, woman, and child—believes today that he is 
fighting a last-ditch battle for his home and his dignity. 


“What this means in practical terms to the nation is that the 
Federal Government is faced with a choice of wiping out the 
entire Ibo race or administering a nation that has built into 
its flesh a core of implacable hate. There will be no victory 


for anyone.” 


But Time Magazine neglected to say that, at that time, Soyinka 
was promptly imprisoned without trial by the Nigerian Govern- 


ment, for treason. 


In November 1967, Soyinka smuggled a letter out of prison 
denying any treason other than travelling to see Ojukwu to urge 
a cease-fire in the already escalating Nigerian-Biafran conflict. 


The Nigerian Government transferred Soyinka to Kaduna Prison 
in the North after an alleged escape attempt in Lagos. Federal 
Nigerians insist today that Soyinka is alive, well, and in contact 


with his family. 


They neglect to observe, however, that a Northern prison is 
hardly a safe place for a Yoruba accused of Ibo sympathies. One 
wonders when the official regrets for his death will come, and 
what the excuses will be. 


VIRGINIA PRUITT (WIN Magazine USA) 


All too often, when people talk 
glibly about Ireland’s obsession 
with her own history, they are 
merely justifying their own total 
ignorance about the historical 
roots of present-day conflict, and 
displaying a naive belief that 
these can be ignored. 


*% * * 


For -all that, there’s something 
in the complaint. Take, for ex- 
ample, page 3 of Monday’s Irish 
Independent. Main story, head- 
lined ‘‘ McMurrough Did Not Sub- 
mit On Return In 1167”, deals 
with the 12th Century Norman 
invasion of Ireland. 


Elsewhere on the page, given far 
less prominence, way down 
column, is a brief story about the 
joint “‘ peace-tour ” of Derry last 
Saturday made by Catholic and 
Protestant church leaders—by 
any standards an important, if 
very belated, development. 


* * * 


This business of obsession with 
history on one side, and ignor- 
ance of it on the other, is typical 
enough when you’re dealing with 
historical injustice. 


I suppose there’s an element of 
guilty conscience about it: you 
don’t want to know about the 
crimes committed by your fore- 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


fathers because you feel guilty 
about them, or you don’t want to 
forget about the crimes com- 
mitted against your forefathers 
because the descendants of those 
responsible ought to feel guilty 
and make reparation. 


* * * 


The danger is that we end up 
either with people feeling guilty, 
and assuming that this clears 
them of the obligation to make 
reparation, or not feeling guilty, 
and assuming that this means 


they don’t have any such 
obligation. 
* Ss ** 


I’ve got mixed reactions to the 
political demise of De Gaulle 
(though I wouldn’t be surprised 
if he’s thinking in terms of yet 
another triumphant return from 


exile: and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he made it at that). 


One thing that mars any tendency 
to rejoice is the thought of the 
glee that his defeat must be 
causing in the White House, 10 
Downing Street, NATO  head- 
quarters, and so on. 


Another is the depressing pros- 
pect of months and months of 
press and TV speculation, com- 
ments, and analysis about 
Britain’s prospective entry to the 
Common Market. 


* % * 


Anyway, I think it’s now clearly 
demonstrated that, just as those 
who rejoiced last May at the over- 
throw of despotism and the 
coming of the Revolution in 
France were premature, so also 
were those who used the results 
of the subsequent elections to 
“prove” that the events of May 
had been totally counter-produc- 
tive, and had merely entrenched 
De Gaulle more firmly in power 
than before. 


* * * 


Success and failure depend 
largely on what time-scale you 
use. That’s the trap waiting for 
you if you concentrate too hard 
on being practical, realistic, and 
“ effective ”. 


oO o (i 
Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—Is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 


same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


TRIBUTE TO AFRICA. Africa Freedom Day 
1969. Royal Festival Hall, Sunday, May 18, 
2.30 pm, Cupid's Inspiration, Indo-Jazz 
Fusions, Ginger Johnson's Afro-Cuban 
Drummers, Cartoon Archetypical Slogan 
Theatre (The Trials of Horatio Muggins). 
Leon Rosselson, Trinidad  Folksingers, 
Biafran Atilogwu Dancers. Tickets from: 
MCF, 313/5 Caledonian Road, Ni. 607 
0465. Festival Hall Box Office an@ Agents. 
15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 78 6d, 5s. 


Personal 


DUREX. Gossamer 721s three dozen. 
Fetherlite 13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s 
dozen. Personal Service, PO Box No 3, 
Horbury, Wakefield. 


INTRODUCTORY CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE for Esperanto, the international 
language (5s inc pronunciation record). 
Non-racial and non-national. From: 
Workers Esperanto Movement, 27 Argyle 
Road, Ilford, Essex. 


“(I RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another.”"’ This 
pledge, signed by each member, is the 
basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
yon pledge to: PPU Headquarters, 6 
ndsleigh Street, London WCI, 


MICHAEL SHIELDS. 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. Percen- 
tage of profits to Peace News. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS. Publish Anarchy 


monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial sub- 
scriptions to both for two months: 8s post 
free. From: 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley} London El. 


IF WE DISARMED. Unemployed, Her- 
editary Peers, Ladywood By-Election, 
Housing Famine, Dependence on US 
Government, Anglo-German War Alliance, 
Arming Middle East, Bombing Biafra, 
NATO and Nuclear War, Paisleyism and 
Powellism, Minorities and Broadcasting, 
Vietnam, Rhodesia, Russia, etc, discussed 
fearlessly, factually in ‘‘ Day by Day” 
(Is 4d post free). From: 141 Woolacombe 
Road, SE3. 


MORE THAN A DOZEN photographs of the 
Easter Demonstration, and full reports, 
in the May issue of “Sanity ’’, CND’s 
monthly newspaper. Also: full coverage of 
Vietnam, Greece, and Nuclear Weapons. 
1s post free from: CND, 14 Grays Inn 
Road, London WC1. 


SOCIALIST LEADER. For outspoken views 
and comment, For peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WC1. 


TRIBUNE. The leading Socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical, and revolutionary. You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune, and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch. Every 
Friday from: newsagents, or 24 St John 
Street, London EC1. 


WEEKLY PEOPLE. A paper of Revolu- 
tionary Socialism and Industrial 
Unionism. Special: six months for 8s. 


From: SLP, POB 321, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 
THE NEW YORK REVIEW of Books. 


America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine. Fortnightly. Now available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, Ni. 


Situations vacant 


YOUNG LIBERAL MOVEMENT. Desperately 
needs full-time Secretary. Hard but inter- 
esting work with a team of young people. 


Apply in writing to: Youth Office, 7 Ex- 
change Court, Strand WC2. 


Accommodation 


vacant 


FURNISHED and unfurnished flats/rooms 
to let. All areas. 01-254 4144, 


Wanted 

BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 
7254. 

For sale 


EXOTIC African fabrics and ready-made 
clothes, Good quality. 01-254 4144, 


JOAN BAEZ. On Vanguard Records. ‘* All 
My Trials ’’. ‘** Geordie '’. “ Plaisir 
d’Amour’’. And more. SVXL 100. Cost 
14s 6d (p/p is). Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes 
of many sizes, and all kinds of stationery 
for personal, group, or office use. Get all 
your supplies from: Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers): 5 Caledonian Road. 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


Cinema 


FORBIDDEN FILM FESTIVAL. Exclusively 
for members of New Cinema Club, 122 
Wardour Street, W1. (734 5888: member- 
ship 25s.) Corman’s “The Trip’ and 
‘““Wild Angels’’, and  Robbe-Grillet’s 
‘‘Trans-Europe Express’’, plus new 
season, plus repeats of ‘‘ Weekend ”’, 
“ Chelsea Girls ’’, ‘‘ Relativity '’, ‘‘ Echoes 
of Silence’’, plus new all-night under- 
ground orgy, and much more. Free illus- 
trated programme available now. 


Published «by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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analysis by 
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the first full account 
of Britain’s complicity 


with Federal Nigeria 


